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The  Face  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

It  Is  Known  and  Beloved  Everywhere,  but  One  of  the  Most  Touching  Portraits 
Hangs  in  an  Obscure  Little  Gallery  in  Cuba 


W.  B.  Courtney.  In  Collier's. 

OUTSIDE,  in  the  narrow 
of  old  Havana,  ihere, 
pitiless  glare  and  heft  of  t 
tropic  midday,  the  cefceless  bci 
Oi  Latin  crowds  and  tjfeific. 

Inside,  behind  the^closed  |)$>nt 
doors— for  this  club  ofivorking  Oeo- 
ple  does  not  open  unpl  evening— -it 
was  cool  and  dim  anf  quiet  i£  the 
high  ceilinged  lobby!  The  porter, 
who  had  let  me  in  by  way  of  a  rear 
alley,  switched  on  a  light  that  was 
less  radiant  than  his  ivory  filled 
smile  as  he  waited  proudly  while  I 
scanned  the  walls  in  the  alcove  of 
honor. 

There  were  portraits  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  and  Martin  Morua  del 
Gardo,  of  Padre  Varela  and  other 
forever  enshrined  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed of  the  Carib  islands.  And  in 
their  hallowed  midst  was  a  portrait 
of  the  universal  friend  of  the  meek 
and  humble  of  all  lands. 

It  was  the  "Lincoln"  of  Pastor  Ar- 
gudin;  a  work  undiscovered  "by 
fame,  but  wrought  with  the  artistry 
of  a  gentle  hand  and  a  grateful 
heart. 

Here  were  the  familiar,  care 
grooved  features  that  I  had  seen  on 
many  of  the  world's  bypaths.  Here 
were  the  latent  humor,  the  reposeful 
friendliness,  the  inner  illumination 
of  compassion  and  tolerance.  But 
here,  also,  was  something  elusively 
different.  Was  it  that  the  sublimer 
virtues  had  been  caught  with  a 
simpler,  yet  more  sure,  instinct? 

Havana's  Club  Atenas  is  a  cultur- 
al, political  and  civic  organization  of 
1,150  members.  Its  unpretentious- 
ness,  its  location  in  a  modest  quar- 
ter, its  sincere  and  open  spirit,  be- 
fit its  prized  Argudin  "Lincoln." 

In  me,  somehow,  it  stirred  memo- 
ries of  other  Lincolns,  and  of  other 
places  and  peoples  who  love  him— 
this  man  who  never  meant  food  or 
loans  to  foreign  countries  or  races, 
nor  aid  in  war,  nor  anything  more 
tangible  than  faith  and  hope. 

I  remembered,  now,  the  superb 
Lincoln  portrait  in  the  Hermitage 
gallery  in  Leningrad  in  1932,  'and 
wondered  if  it  is  still  there;  or 
whether  there  is  a  Lincolnstrasse  in 
Leipzig  any  more.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Red  army  when  it  occu- 
pied that  Germany  city  in  1945  was 
tc  so  name  a  principal  street. 

Other  recollections  crowded: 

A  rainy  Lincoln's  birthday  night, 
and  a  flic — or  French  cop — on  the 
Rue  Lincoln  in  Paris;  a  little  street 
of  faded  gentility,  but  one  block 
long,  from  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
Rue  Francois  the  First.  Thinking 
to  be  smart,  I  asked  him  the  origin 
of  its  name.  "Par  bleu!"  he  scolded. 
"You — an  American.  Tell  me  then, 
is  there  another  Lincoln  to  name 
things  for,  except  your  Abraham?" 

The  compound  of  a  Swedish  mis- 
sionary in  Kalgan,  Inner  Mongolia, 
beyond   the   Great   Wall  of   China, 


where  I  had  gone  with  Jap  soldiers 
—and  tacked  up  over  a  table  jum- 
bled with  religious  tracts  and  medi- 
cines, was  a  print  of  Lincoln  yel- 
lowed with  age.  • 

A  night  spent  with  panzer  troops 
on  the  floor  of  a  schoolhouse  in 
Jagodina,  a  mountain  village  of 
Yugoslavia;  and  the  clutter  of  pic- 
tures of  Yugoslav  national  heroes 
that  we  inspected  when  morning 
came.  One  German,  grinning  at  his 
own  smartness,  called  to  me:  "Look 


The  Argud 


here!  One  of  your  Lincoln,  among 
all  these  bandits!" 

Another  Lincoln's  birthday;  with 
a  London  bobby  driving  a  tattered 
old  beggar  woman  from  the  base  of 
the  Saint-Gaudens  Lincoln  outside 
Westminster  abbey,  so  that  a  dele- 
gation of  proper  and  well  fed  Anglo- 
Americans  could  lay  a  wreath. 

But  the  well  trod  avenues  anc 
more  usual  surroundings  of  life  arc 
not  wanting,  either,  in  mementoei 
of  Lincoln.  Hong  Kong,  Glasgow 
Prague,  Manchester,  Oslo  Florence 
Switzerland,  Argentina,  Sweden- 
it  is  hard  to  recall  a  place  where  yoi 
have  not  seen  him. 

Lincoln,  living,  was  unhonored  bj 
governments  abroad  in  his  era  oi 
monarchs  and  vested  interests  bj 
heritage.  It  was  in  the  soil  of  com- 
mon men's  souls  that  his  memory 
first  took  imperishable  root.  And 
Lincoln,  dead,  is  perhaps  more 
widely  perpetuated  in  appearance  by 
statues,  paintings  and  memorials, 
and  in  name  by  streets,  parks,  vil- 
lages and  cities,  than  any  other 
notable  American. 


Yet  of  all  the  "Lincolns"  that  I 
have  seen  none  warmed  my  heart 
so  poignantly  as  this  unsung  por- 
trait in  Havana,  not  even  the  mas- 
sive, brooding  figure  in  the  memo- 
rial at  Washington.  The  beauty  and 
genius  of  that  is  enhanced  by  its 
magnificent  setting.  Argudin's  Lin- 
coln has  only  a  share  of  an  ill  lighted 
wall. 

Pastor  Argudin  was  born  in  Cuba. 


He  studied  there  and  in  Europe, 
won  gold  medals  in  Madrid;  exhib- 
ited in  Paris  and  New  York.  But 
riches  and  success  never  marked 
him  for  their  own.  There  is  scant 
money  to  be  made  in  Cuba,  in  por- 
traiture or  in  the  painting  of  murals 
for  the  parish  churches  of  the  poor. 
He  is  past  60  now— an  old  man  by 
the  standards  of  the  tropics. 

Club  Atenas  officials  told  me  that 
less  than  half  a  dozen  Americans 
have  seen  his  Lincoln  since  it  was 
hung  in  1926;  only  two  went  delib- 
erately to  view  it. 

"Tell  your  countrymen,  of  whom 
so  many  visit  Havana's  gay  resorts, 
they  would  be  welcome  here,"  they 
said.  "Our"Lincoln  is  worth  half  an 
hour's  pilgrimage,  don't  you  think?" 

Worth  all  of  that,  I  thought,  walk- 
ing away  in  the  hot  and  busy  street, 
aiivt'knowing  at  last  what  is  haunt- 
mgly  different  about  this  portrait  by 
Argudin.  It  is  that  his  simple  and 
loving  brush  has  captured  the  like- 
ness of  the  world's  good  neighbor — 
the  comforting  face  of  the  man  from 
everybody's  home  town. 
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